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companied by a manly acquiescence in their 
condition of toil, and is, therefore, not attended 
by that jealousy and violence of caste, which, in 
more excitable populations leads them to believe 
that they are, or ought to be, the " upper- 
crust." I am afraid that these remarks may be 
considered irrelevant and trenching too much 
on questions foreign to the Bulletin, yet they 
have their bearing upon Art, which must, in 
this era, be greatly affected by the advance or 
retrogression of a people in the true knowledge 
of liberty, in morals, and in intelligence. It is 
to this diffusion of intelligence and taste, and to 
the new wants which they have created, that 
we may attribute the advent, within the last 
quarter of a century, of an entirely new class 
of Art -patrons. From the inquiries I have made, 
I cannot find that any man who was a " trades- 
man" paid the least attention to the Arts fifty 
years ago : Boydell, it may be said, did so but it 
was his business. Now, the great collectors — the 
patrons of the indigenous art of the day, have 
nothing to do with the aristocracy of the coun- 
try ; they are for the most part either trades- 
men, or men who have made fortunes in trade ; 
and I understand this term to include mer- 
chants, manufacturers, &c. Vernon, Wells, 
Sheepshanks, come into this category, as does 
Mr. Gibbon, I believe, Bell, Windus, whose 
collection of Turner's drawings is amongst the 
finest and most extensive in the kingdom, and 
whose charming house at Tottenham, some 
five miles from London, is resorted to weekly by 
eminent persons, whom Mr. Windus would never 
have known, had he sordidly locked up his 
property in Three-Per-Cent. Consols, or even 
U. S. " Sixes." 

Mr. Wells was an early encourager of Land- 
seer ; and although it is folly to suppose that such 
ability as his would long have hidden its light 
under a bushel, yet without oxygen (which we 
will translate cash,) no light can endure. 

At Birmingham, there are some half-dozen 
opulent manufacturers (Mr. Gillott, celebrated 
for his pens, amongst the foremost) who possess 
fine collections of modern works — works which 
they purchase generally direct from the Artist, 
and it is only by visiting them and similar col- 
lections, that a stranger in England can form 
anything like a just estimate of the school. I 
have seen most of them, and Mr. Vernon's, now 
the nation's, was by no means the best. 

And it is to be observed, moreover, that when 
any of these worthy gentlemen go to keep Po- 
lonius company, these pictures of theirs are a 
very agreeable bequest to their heirs ; and in 
the hands of Messrs. Christie, or other " emi- 
nent " auctioneers, generally bring such an ad- 
vance upon their prime cost, as to put all other 
investments to shame. Immeasurably so, if 
you add to the cash, the accompaniments, as, 
e. g., the pleasure of fostering ability, delight 
to the eyes and to the understanding during 
(it is to be hoped) a long life, and a repu- 
tation ever increasing for sense and taste — a 
reputation, which, let me tell you, is not 
to be neglected ; it has glorified bad popes and bad 
kings, and has made world-renowned the names 
of several honest, respectable gentlemen, whom 
I could mention, and who otherwise would never 
have been heard of out of their square or their 
county. The Academy have elected Mr. East- 
lake to be their President ; and under all cir- 
cumstances, the selection could hardly be better. 



Mr. Eastlake is a scholar and a gentleman ; he 
is also a man of business ; he has a general 
reputation for impartiality and sound judgment, 
and his paintings evince so much study and 
conscientious labor, that if we do not admire, we 
can at least acquiesce in them. 

The new associate is Mr. Hook, a nephew, I 

believe, of the political writer and novelist, a 

very clever, rising man ; and the choice, it is 

generally conceded, could not have been better. 

I remain yours, &c, 

P. 
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AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Illustrations of the Present Num- 
ber. — We have the gratification of presenting 
this month an etching, on stone, by Darley, of 
one of his illustrations of "Margaret " This 
novel has been pronounced by many to be 
among the most powerful works in American 
literature. It certainly abounds in striking and 
original descriptions, both of scenery and char- 
acter. The events of the story are supposed to 
transpire in a remote New-England village, at 
the period which immediately succeeded the 
Revolutionary war, and the variety of persons 
introduced, and the strength with which their 
traits are brought out by the author, make 
them excellent subjects for our artist's burin. 
Mr. Darley executed in lead pencil, several 
years ago, fifteen or twenty of these illustra- 
tions, some of them single figures and the rest 
compositions, which have since been extensively 
circulated and greatly admired in private cir- 
cles. He has now come to the conclusion to 
publish them, and proposes to bring them out in 
parts, each part to contain three or four illus- 
trations. The first issue will probably take 
place early next spring, and we bespeak for the 
work the admiration and encouragement of our 
readers. We assure them that nothing in this 
department which has appeared in the old world 
excels the "Margaret" in expressiveness and 
natural truth. These designs are to be larger 
than the one we publish, which has been drawn 
to suit the size of the Bulletin. They will prob- 
ably be as large as the Rip Von Winkle. The 
specimen we give represents Margaret and her 
dog, Bull, in the store, while Bethia Weeks 
and Martha Madeline Gisborne, are conversing 
with the clerk, Abel Wilcox. 

We selected the scene because it was interest- 
ing in itself, and could be more readily detached 
than the others from the story. We think our 
readers will agree that in grace and expression 
it has rarely been excelled. 

The other illustration is an etching on steel, 
by Burt, of a paiating by Captaiu Eastman, re- 
presenting The Ball Play oj the Dahcota In- 
dians. 

This is one of the most exciting games that is 
played by these Indians ; it is often so strongly 
contested, that four or five days are occupied in 
deciding it. 

The Panorama of Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. — This work is interesting as an ex- 
hibition of considerable imaginative power, 
pleasing effects of color, and light and shadow, 
and successful representation of landscape. It is 
also instructive as an example of the injurious 
effect of transcending certain laws which have 
long ago been established in Art. For instance, 
it proves that painting is incapable of describ- 
ing many subjects which are successfully treat- 
ed in poetry ; that many images and illustra- 
tions which seem natural and consistent in a 
literary work, are inappropiate and uninterest- 
ing when represented in form and color. 

Sir Edmund Head, in his preface to the sec- 
ond part of Kugler's Hand-Book, defines, with 
clearness, the difference between the two arts. 
' No subjects," says he, " which can be treated 
by painting or sculpture, can be wholly inca- | 



pable of being dealt with by poetry. Whatever 
a man can model, or can trace on the canvass, 
must first be embodied in his own mind, and 
the form it there assumes may be in some sort 
described by the poet. Such an idea may, of 
course, be more or less fit for being conveyed in 
words, and, after all, any description may be 
necessarily defective ; still, it is not wholly im- 
possible. But the converse is not true. There 
are many subjects which the poet can describe, 
at any rate, imperfectly ; and there are many 
sources of pleasure to which he can have re- 
course, which are wholly beyond the reach of 
the painter or the sculptor. There are condi- 
tions of action, and modes o_f expression, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the means and the ma- 
terials employed in the arts of design. The 
difference of the subjects accessible to them on 
the one hand, and to poetry on the other, will 
thus, often, be implied by their respective na- 
tures. For instance, with the poet, words are 
the instrument ; and with these words he forms 
propositions, which, whether in his own mouth, 
or in those of his personages, necessarilly assert, 
whilst it is evident that the arts of design can 
never assert. Nor can any single work of theirs 
present a succession of images: their mode of 
representation is momentary ; that is to say, the 
qualities of a scene or a person must be con- 
veyed in painting or sculpture by the selection 
of some single point of time which is conceived 
by the artist as a whole, and fixes in the color 
or in the marble as sufficient to tell the^ story, 
or reproduce the characteristic qualities' of the 
man. 

" To explain this a little more fully : in tell- 
ing a story, the painter will seize the moment 
which most completely implies all that has pre- 
ceded and all that is to follow. His accessories 
will aid him in making the tale intelligible ; his 
work is to be a drama consisting of a single 
scene.* The power of effecting this object is 
one that characterizes the highest masters ; nor 
can anything be named more essential than 
such an instinct of suggestion. * * * 

" The subject, then, treated by the painter, 
may be the same as that selected by the poet; 
but the mode of conception proper to each art, 
must, in some degree differ, and must have rela- 
tion to their respective means for communicating 
the creations of their own mind to others. 
The painter, besides being limited to a single 
moment, and debarred from the successive and 
cumulative action on the feelings which is pos- 
sessed by the poet, must necessarily dwell on 
qualities and on circumstances such as are ca- 
pable of being set forth visibly by colors on a 
flat surface. He must endeavor to make these 
qualities as significant of all which he cannot 
attempt to imitate directly, as his means will 
allow. The second point, therefore, the mode 
of conception, is necessarily affected by the 
third; that is to say, by the means which each 
art employs as the medium of expression. 
These means thus impose on the artist conditions 
by which the original idea of his work, as well 
as its technical execution, is in a great degree 
regulated and defined." 

We make no apology for this long extract, 
which explains, we think, very clearly, certain 
rules that panorama-painters have a strong 
temptation to violate. The cardinal principle 
is stated in Lessing's maxim, that " Time is the 
field of the poet; space that of the painter." 

Successive representations of the Slough of 
Despond, the Hill of Difficulty, the Delectable 
Mountains, and other scenes mentioned in the 
allegory, may be highly interesting, if seen by 
themselves; but when there is connected with 
them, on the same canvass, the exhibition of 
successive events, we are annoyed by this chro- 
nological confusion, while the duplication of the 
figure of poor/Christian, so many times, produ- 
ces a sort of comic effect that detracts from the 
seriousness of the picture. The illusion is also 



* The attempts of some of the early masters to intro- 
duce successive events into the same picture, only go to- 
show that the difficulty was felt, and that the evasion 
of it is inconsistent with the conditions of the art itself. 
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greatly weakened by the pourtrayal of many 
figures in states of suspended action. We may 
fancy for a moment that we are really in some 
such place as Bunyan calls the Valley of Hu- 
miliation, until we see Apollyon standing there, 
immovable, with Christian's sword stuck 
through his body, and that the grounds of 
Giant Despair are substantial territories, until 
the grim monster himself looms up before us, 
fixed in an attitude, which, in life, he could 
scarcely preserve for a second, without falling 
to the earth. w * * * ... 

this result in 
rama. 

We may add, that there are certain matters 
which, in Bunyan's work, are striking and im- 
pressive features, but which become extremely 
incongruous when represented in paint. For 
instance, the little monument that Christian 
sets up, in a particular place, to warn succeeding 
travellers, seems rather an extraordinary edi- 
fice, considering the time and circumstances 
under which it was erected; and Christiana's 
mode of death, although touching and solemn in 
the text, borders upon the grotesque in the 
picture. 

We do not claim for ourselves any remarkable 
penetration in discovering the drawbacks upon 
the success of this undertaking. We presume 
they must have been apparent to its projectors 
at the outset, and that they have intended to 
present a series of interesting tableaux, rather 
than to imitate the actual passage of a series of 
events. They would have accomplished this ob- 
ject better if they had isolated the scenes more 
completely, or, at any rate, taken care that the 
same characters should never be seen twice on 
the portion of canvas presented at any one 
time to the eye. If they had introduced, for 
instance, large intervals of clouds, covering the 
picture, and only interrupted by succes- 
sive scenes, into which the chief points of 
landscape and incident might have been concen- 
trated, the effect, we think, would have suited 
the idea of a Dream, and been more satisfac- 
tory. 

We have said enough in the way of fault-find- 
ing, and now desire to express our admiration 
at the manner in which a great deal of this work 
is executed. The views of the Water of Life 
(from designs of Church, we believe), and of the 
Delectable Mountains, are alone worth the price 
of admission. The effects of color in the archi- 
tectural compositions and groups, are sometimes 
extremely beautiful, and the studies of light and 
shadow very striking. We could have wished that 
a little more care had been exercised in the draw- 
ing. The forms and expressions are not quite 
enough made out to give us an interest in the 
figures. Some of those of large size, particu- 
larly the giants, which are the work, we under- 
stand, of Professor Duggan, are exceptions to 
this remark, and show the knowledge of the 
anatomical relations of his art which that gen- 
tleman possesses. And the other figures, which 
were executed by Mr. May, would doubtless, 
have been far better, if the immense space to be 
covered, and the time limited for finishing it, 
had permitted. The most excellent point in the 
work, however, is the imaginative power that it 
frequently exhibits, and which renders it great- 
ly superior to any performance of the kind that 
we have seen. The Literary World, in com- 
paring it with some of the geographical pano- 
ramas, says : — 

" In the Pilgrim's Progress they are doing some- 
thing else, and something, wo fancy, in rather a 
worthier spirit. They are giving a little scope to the 
imagination,— some indulgence to that love of human 
nature which lies rather deeper than the visible rocks, 
trees, rivers, and gold mines. In a higher spirit, too, 
have the artists executed their share of the common 
duty. They have had faith in an improved apprehen- 
sion and intelligence in their audience. They have 
conceived and painted as if imagination were not al- 
together extinct. They have taken for a subject a 
work which had its- origin in a poetical genius, and 
wherever it has gone for many generations, has kept 
gave, among the readers of the English tongue, the 
wlildness and life of that great faculty, by which we 



are alone empowered to have faith in the glories of an 
unseen Heaven which is to come. For this generous 
gift to better art, we are indebted to the two pain- 
ters, Messrs. May and Kyle, who have, in general, 
shown themselves equal to the undertaking. The 
chief figures, which we understand are from the hand 
of Mr.^ May, denoting in their selection, attitudes, 
and spirit, a fine sympathy with the author : while 
there is something strange, unearthly, and wondrous 
in the landscapes to approve Mr. Kyle among the 
foremost painters in that department. We are unable 
to particularize : as almost every length of canvas has 
Wa hnH ft^ooi^ + rt _.♦ - of ~ i something express and admirable on which we might 
« ™J?£ma Z £!. to anticipate dwell . as we Sould also on that glorious Giant Des- 
a previous notice of this Pano- pa ir, struggling in the sunlight, contributed by Mr. 

Duggan, one or two massive conceptions of Darley's, 
the Mercy's Dream of Huntington ; a design by 
Church, another by Cropsey, and a successful com- 
position by Mr. Dallas, of Philadelphia." 

What'a solemn and powerful series of pictures 
would Dante's Inferno afford, provided the dif- 
ficulties we have stated in the beginning of this 
article, could be overcome! There would be 
much to be avoided in the horrible and loathsome 
character of some of the subjects ; but whoever 
has seen Flaxman's outlines and Scheffer's Fran- 
cesca di Rimini, can imagine the interest that 
would belong to illustrations of this work of a 
size that should imitate reality. A hand would 
be required, however, for its execution, that 
should unite Flaxman's severity of outline, and 
Scheffer's command of the pathetic, with all 
Brenghel's ingenuity in the grotesque, and all 
Martin's power in rendering darkness and 
space. 

Restoration of Powers' Statue of Cal- 
houn. — The chief event of interest in the Ame- 
rican world of Art, during the past month, was 
the recovery of the statue of Calhoun. We find 
the following account of it in the Evening Post: 

'* We are informed that this precious work of art, 
which, it will be remembered, went down with the 
ship Elizabeth, near Rockaway, in July last, has been 
recovered, through the persevering efforts of J. D. 
Johnson, of Islip, L. I. The statue had been driven 
by the action of the sea some fifty feet from the place 
where it was originally found, and with the sand 
which had filled the box, weighed some five tons when 
it was brought to the surface. The casing has been 
carefully removed, and the only injury which can be 
discovered is a fracture of the right arm of the figure. 
A portion of that arm is gone, but it is not a promi- 
nent part of the statue, being partially veiled by dra- 
pery, and can readily be repaired without at all de- 
tracting from the beauty of the work. The delicate 
portions of the sculpture are quite uninjured, and the 
gilt letters on the scroll are still perfect. There is no 
discoloration, such as was apprehended might take 
place from the action of the salt water on the iron 
fastenings of the case. 

" m Captain Walden, of the revenue cutter, Morris, 
assisted by Mr. Lewis, an officer of the customs, were 
the persons who first discovered the actual position of 
the statue, as it was half buried in the sand, and thus 
took the most important step towards its recovery. 
Lieutenant Martin, of the Morris, and Mr. Handy, 
were also engaged for a long while in exploring the 
shore. Nor are the hardy and industrious crew to be 
forgotten, as they rendered the most necessary ser- 
vices. 

Mr. "Whipple, the famous diver, with his submarine 
armor, was essential to almost every movement. Dur- 
ing the whole progress of the attempt, our Collector, 
Mr. Maxwell, has taken great interest in it, and done 
all that he could to facilitate the movements of those 
more immediately engaged. 

The difficulties which Mr. Johnson has encountered 
in the course of his labors, says the Courier, for the 
recovery of this statue, cannot be appreciated, except 
by those who are familiar with the exposed situation 
of the wreck, and the usual violence of sea upon that 
coast. During the three months he has been engaged, 
there has been no period when it was practicable to 
labor to any purpose, for more than twelve consecutive 
hours. In fact, the statue had barely reached the 
deck of the yacht, before the wind shifted to a point 
which would have stopped further operations. Mr. 
Johnson has frequently seen the divers, when engaged 
on the bottom, dashed with great violence many yards 
from the spot where they were laboring. Several 
blocks of marble, weighing some five or six tons each, 
have been carried by the sea more than a hundred 
yards from the wreck. 

" The statue is now on board the yacht Twilight, 
the weather at present not being such as to permit the 
revenue cutter, which is lying near, to cross the bar. 

" The admirers of Mr. Powers, and of the distin- 



guished statesman he commemorates, will alike re- 
joice in this fortunate restoration. We have been 
told that this is one of the best works of the eminent I 
artist. It is to be hoped that an opportunity will be \ 
afforded the public of this city to see it, before it is | 
sent to its destination in South Carolina." 

Powers' new Statues of America and Cal- 
ifornia. — A Correspondent of the London Mhe- 
naum, lately writes from Naples, as follows : 

"In passing through Florence last week I took oc- 
casion to visit one or two of the studios of the most 
eminent sculptors, and in that of Powers had the ad- 
vantage of his remarks on two very beautiful statues 
now under hand. A notice of the figure of * America' 
has already appeared in the Athenaeum; but as tho 
design of the artist was not, in his opinion, sufficiently 
understood, and as the original design has undergone 
some changes, 1 send you a description of the statue 
according to the present model. The figure is that 
of a robust young female — not a Venus, rather more 
of a Diana — typifying a youthful vigorous State. 
The expression of the features is of a most noble and 
dignified order of beauty ; and the head is surrounded 
by a diadem, with thirteen stars. The left arm and 
hand are elevated, as if exhorting the people to trust 
in Heaven ; while the right rests on the fasces, which 
are crowned with bay leaves — enforcing the precept 
that Union is Strength and will be crowned with Vic- 
tory. It is in this part of the design that Powers has 
made one of the' most essential changes and improve- 
ments ; the first model having had the Cap of Liberty 
on the left hand, which gave the figure a rather heavy 
appearance. As it shows now, it is at once more ele- 
gant and more imaginative. The left foot is a little 
in advance of the other — and it is this part of the 
figure which the sculptor conceives has been somewhat 
misunderstood. "What he desired to represent \va3, 
' America' trampling under foot, not monarchical 
power, but tyranny — an idea which he imagines an 
English sculptor might consistently adopt and repre- 
sent. In the first design he attempted to do this by 
placing a diadem under the left foot ; but fearing that 
his meaning might be misapprehended, he has re- 
placed the diadem by a sceptre with chains beneath 
it. The statue, which is half covered with drapery, 
will be 14 feet high ; and for power, beauty, and dig- 
nity combined, it is one of the finest that I have ever 
seen in Italy. Powers is about to commence working 
it out in marble, and calculates that in fifteen months 
it will be ready for sending off. I have dwelt at 
length on this subject, not only because of tho great 
merits of this work of art, but because, as I have 
said, the sculptor considers his design to have been 
misconceived, and seemed anxious to have his mean- 
ing clearly expressed. 

By the side of the beautiful model of 'America' 
stood a yet half-developed statue of * California.' I 
was glad to hear that his statue of 'Eve' has been 
rescued from the sea wholly uninjured. It was feared 
that the iron employed in packing might have disco- 
lored the marble — but it ha3 not received a stain. 
The statue of Calhoun, it is hoped, will be also 
saved—though lying, as it does, beneath the breakers, 
greater difficulty will be experienced." 

We see it stated, by the way, that Powers' 
statue of Eve has been purchased by Prince De- 
midoff, of Russia, at the price of £700. 

Series of Historical, Subjects by Dar- 
ley. — We learn that Darley has engaged to fur- 
nish, to a print publisher in this city, twelve 
designs of large size, representing prominent 
scenes in American history. They are to be 
sketches in chiaro-scuro, which will afterwards 
be engraved in mezzotint. We have seen the 
first of these designs, representing The Massa- 
cre of Wyoming. The point of time chosen by 
the artist, in the. first demonstration made by 
the savages against the settlement on the day 
preceding the general slaughter. A family are 
reaping in the fields where they are surrounded 
by Indians. The chief figure in the foreground 
is an old man who has been shot, and whose 
falling body is supported by his son, who is de- 
fending himself with a reaping-hook. The lan- 
guor of the dying man, the determined bravery 
of the youth, the terror of those who are flying, 
and the fierce impetuosity of the Indians are 
brought out with fine effect. We noticed a want 
of breadth in the distribution of light and 
shadow, which will probably be corrected in the 
finished drawing. Mr. Darley is so strong in 
form and expression that he sometimes neglects 
minor excellences. Inferior artists shirk the 
difficulties of the details and give us pleasnig 
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general effects. Their works are agreeable when 
first seen, but will not bear study. His, on the 
contrary, gratify us less at first than after they 
are examined. It would be well for him, how- 
ever, to add those qualities which attract at 
first view, and particularly striking effects of 
chiaro-scuro. They secure for a work the atten- 
tion which otherwise it might not meet, and are 
particularly desirable in a series which is in- 
tended for the most extensive popular circula- 
tion. We are glad that so able an artist has 
been selected for this work. It shows both the 
sagacity of the publisher and the improvement 
of the public taste. 

Mr. Lang's Picture and the Fire De- 
partment. — Many of our readers will remem- 
ber a large work, by Lang, representing a scene 
in the Roman Carnival, which was exhibited 
last year in the Art-Union Gallery. The artist 
has since completed, for the owner of that work, 
(Mr. Parish of New-York) a pendant for it, of 
which the subject is the Fourth of July, show- 
ing a procession of the Goddess of Liberty borne 
in a chariot, followed by soldiers and societies, 
carrying banners, &c. In the distance is seen 
the City Hall, while in the Park, in the fore- 
ground, a fireman is buying a glass of ice cream 
from an itinerant vender. He wears on his clothes 
the number of a particular company. Some 
ill-advised persons chose to consider the repre- 
sentation of the fireman engaged in this act, as a 
reflection upon the manners of that Company, 
which, we understand, is particularly distin- 
guished for its efficiency and gentlemanly bear- 
ing. These very qualities, we presume, induced 
the artist to adopt this number, and he thought 
of complimenting rather than slighting the com- 
pany by introducing it in his picture. It hap- 
pened that the time limited for the exhibition 
of the work was just about expiring, and on this 
account, as well as to prevent any outward ex- 
pression of feeling, (which, however, we have 
been assured, was never intended) the picture 
was removed. 

"We may mention, in this connection, our sur- 
prise that many incidents in the ordinary life of 
a fireman have not been adopted by the higher 
class of artists as subjects for paintings. The 
exhibition of physical courage, which is a no- 
ble and estimable quality, that everybody ad- 
mires, however much we may talk about moral 
courage and all that, is now, since war has gone 
out of fashion, displayed more frequently by 
firemen than any other class, and the examples 
of their heroism deserve to be perpetuated in a 
more enduring shape than in the newspapers 
and the traditions of the " Engine House." 

There is something also extremely pictu- 
resque, in the costumes of the firemen, and in 
the lights and shadows — the various incidents 
and circumstances of a large conflagration, and 
we doubt not that many scenes might be selected 
in rendering which the greatest command over 
form and expression, and all the elements of the 
art, might be worthily employed. 

Works lent for Exhibition in the Art- 
Union Gallery. — We desire to- direct parti- 
cular attention to a beautiful bronze, now in the 
Gallery, for the exhibition of which the Com- 
mittee are indebted to Francis Griffin, Esq., o;f 
this city. It is after Le Mendiant, or Child ask- 
ing alms, ofRAucH, the distinguished Prussian 
Sculptor, whose colossal group of Frederick the 
Great and his Generals, has attracted so much 
notice, of late, in Europe. The original of the 
Mendiant was executed in marble, and is now 
owned, we believe, in England. The present is 
the third copy in bronze which has been made 
from it — the first belonging to the Emperor of 
Russia, and the second to the King of Prussia. 
All of them were cast by Fischer, a distin- 
guished artist in bronze, in Berlin, and under the 
immediate direction of Rauch himself, who cor- 
rected and finished the model for the mould. 
The simple beauties of this figure will strike all 
who see it. 

The Committee are also indebted to Mr. Grif- 
fin for the privilege of exhibiting a most curious 



wood carving, executed in the Tyrol, from the 
original in marble, representing Hofer, the cel- 
ebrated peasant and patriot, administering to 
his friends the oath of fidelity to their country. 

New Engravings Received in this Coun- 
try. — Conspicuous among them may be men- 
tioned the companion prints, Peace and War, 
after Landseer's pictures, and for the right of 
engraving which he received from the publish- 
ers, the sum of three thousand, guineas. It has 
also been said, that orders for copies of these 
prints, so long ago as last June, had been taken 
to the amount of eight thousand pounds sterling. 
They are certainly most beautiful works, al- 
though they hardly seem to justify such an im- 
mense success. They are understood by all — 
they appeal to every-day feelings, and they em- 
brace the successful delineation of animals. 
These are some of the reasons which give them 
such an enormous circulation in England, where 
Steinle's Madonna di San Sisto, or some other 
equally great work upon a kindred subject, 
would fail to command equal attention. 

In War, a battle-field is represented, upon 
which lie the slain and the dying. One of the 
most striking figures is a wounded horse which 
is writhing in agony. The Peace is by far the 
most pleasing of the two. Here are extensive 
downs upon the sea coast, which is seen stretch- 
ing away broadly, with the spires of a city in the 
distance. In the foreground is a group of little 
children, who seem to have ridden thither upon 
goats which browse in the neighborhood, with 
their saddles strapped to their backs; with 
them are sheep which are prominent objects in 
the picture, and one of the sheep is nibbling 
grass from the very mouth of an old cannon that 
lies rusting there half buried in the earth. 

It is to Messrs. Williams and Stevens that we 
owe the gratification of seeing these works. Their 
show window is always one of the most attract- 
ive places in that great open-air gallery — Broad- 
way. 

Lessing's Martyrdom of Huss. — We are 
happy to announce that this celebrated picture 
will be exhibited to the public in the early part 
of the present month. It will not be taken from 
the box in which it is packed until the Gallery 
shall be ready for its reception, and as this will 
require several days, we shall not have the op- 
portunity, as we had desired, of giving a parti- 
cular description of it to our readers. The pic- 
tures of the Dusseldorf artists are all to be re- 
moved, and this one of Lessing's to be shown by 
itself. We hope the difficulties that have attend- 
ed its importation will produce some compensat- 
ing advantage, and that having caused much 
conversation and enquiry in regard to the pic- 
ture, they will now greatly increase the number 
of visitors to the Exhibition. 

Mr. Bingham the Western Artist. — This 
gentleman, whose success in delineating western 
scenes and characters, and particularly the 
boatmen of the Mississippi, we have had occasion 
several times to mention, has lately arrived in 
this City, where he intends to remain for the 
present. He brings with him a few pictures, 
one of which, representing Shooting for the Beef, 
has several striking points. Bingham's chief 
merit is his decided nationality, and accurate 
reading of character. His works have certain 
faults in color and handling, which we think his 
residence here will enable him to correct, and 
which, by the way, are much less conspicuous 
than his want of advantages would have led one 
to expect. 

Mr. Healy's Pictures. — A letter to the Tri- 
bune states that Mr. Healy, the artist, is hard at 
work on the figures of the former two great ri- 
vals, Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun. That of 
Mr. Calhoun is simply a full-length portrait, 
representing him as taking his leave of the Sen- 
ate; it is for the Charleston authorities. The 
accessories of the painting are unimportant. 
That of Mr. Webster, however, gives us a large 
section of the Senate chamber, galleries included, 
and about one hundred and fifty figures or por- 
traits, all after life. It is yet in outline. Bos- 



ton will possess this valuable work of art, and 
almost living history of the celebrated speech on 
the Constitution. 

Compliment to the American Art-Union. 
— Messrs. Pierce and Kendall, of Boston, have 
named a fine ship lately built by them, TheArt- 
Union, in compliment to our institution. A set 
of the engravings and volumes of the Society's 
publications were transmitted to these gentle- 
men in acknowledgement of this attention, and 
the correspondence between them and Mr. Balch, 
one of the Honorary Secretaries in Boston, is 
given in the Boston papers. 

Reunions at the Academy.— We -find the 
following in the Evening Post : — 

"At a late meeting of the National Academy of 
Design, it was resolved, in view of the social and pro- 
fessional importance of frequent re-unions, that the 
entire body of artists in this city should be invited to 
assemble, for social intercourse, in the saloons of the 
Academy, on the first Wednesday evening of every 
month, commencing in December, and continuing un- 
til the season of the annual exhibition. Messrs. 
Stearns, Duggan, and Bogle were appointed a com- 
mittee of arrangement and invitation. Gatherings 
of this kind have proved of great interest and value 
in the cities of the old world, and must be equally 
desirable and pleasing here, with our rapidly ad- 
vancing taste for art, and our large and distinguished 
body of painters." 

New Work by Duggan. — The Post says that 
Mr. Paul Duggan, who is among the most accom- 
plished and vigorous of our artists, has just fin- 
ished a beautiful model of a design for the State 
of Pennsylvania. It represents the arms of the 
State, and the treaty of William Penn, and is de- 
signed for the block of marble contributed to the 
Washington monument. 

ART IN FOREIGN STATES. 

Great Exhibition of Painting and Sculp- 
ture at Paris.— The French journal IS Illus- 
tration contains the plan and elevation of the 
great building erected in the Cour d'Honneur 
of the Palais National (formerly Palais Roy- 
al,) for the exhibition which is to be opened 
there on the 20th of the present month. The 
idea was proposed by M. Guisard, submitted 
to the Ministers of the Interior and of Pub- 
lic Works, and approved by them, and a 
credit of 159,000 francs opened to defray the' 
expenses. The erection of the building was 
under the superintendence of the architect 
Chabrol. It is constructed of timbers and 
light masonry. The arrangement consists of 
four galleries, surrounding a grand saloon, of 
which the perimeter is no less than 155 metres, 
70 centimetres. Compared with the grand sa- 
loon of the Louvre, the measurements are as 
follows : the latter is 24 metres 25 centimetres, 
by 15 metres 75 centimetres in area, and 12 
metres in height; the new saloon is 24 me- 
tres 40 centimetres, by 17 metres in area, and 10 
metres 25 centimetres in height. Besides this 
space, there are the four side galleries. The 
sculpture will be exhibited either in the centre 
of the galleries, in one line, or in two lines aloDg 
the walls. Even if the latter plan shall be 
adopted, the size of the galleries is such that 
visitors can circulate freely around the groups. 
An important point, considering the season at 
which the exhibition will take place, is the suf- 
ficiency of light. This has been amply provided 
for, and in case snow should fall and darken the 
sky lights, a force has already been organized 
to sweep it away. The surface of wall appro- 
priated to paintings, engravings, &c, is esti- 
mated at 4000 metres, 

The exhibitions of the Fine Arts in France 
commenced at the Palais Royal. The first took 
place there in 1673, a hundred and seventy- 
seven years ago. The second was at the Louvre 
in 1699. From that date till 1848 the exhibition 
has always been made at the Louvre. In that 
year it was held in the Palace of the Tuillieries. 

The artists who exhibit on the present occa- 
sion will elect three juries, who will decide as to 
the admission or rejection of works. Twelve 
painters and two engravers will compose the 
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first who will judge of the paintings and en- 
gravings. Seven sculptors and two medallists 
will compose the second who will judge of pro- 
ductions in their department K while for architec- 
ture there are to be five architects. Medals of 
different values are to be bestowed upon the 
most worthy, and a grand medal of honor of the 
value of 4000 francs is to given to the artist who 
distinguishes himself above all others. 

M. Delaroche's New Picture. — We. pub- 
lish entire the criticism in the Athenaeum which 
is referred to by our London correspondent : — 

" One of the latest efforts of one of the chiefs of the 
French school of painting—' Napoleon crossing the 
Alps,' by Paul Delaroche— has arrived, and is now 
on view, in this country. The principal peculiarity 
which distinguishes it is, that of the remarkable ex- 
tent to which the exhibition of particular truth may 
be pushed— the extreme to which the fascination of 
executive skill may usurp the more imaginative read- 
ings of a subject. The picture in question is a fresh 
demonstration of the bias of this artist's mind- 
already well known more as dealing with the matter- 
of-fact truths of accessorial particular than for deep 
thinking or active imagination. ' Strafford going to 
his Execution,' « Charles the First insulted,' ' Crom- 
well contemplating the dead Body of his Sovereign,' 
' The Princes on the Night before their Murder in 
the Tower,' and the previous renderings of the Little 
Corporal, by the same painter, are each and all mark- 
ed by their mastery in mechanical appliance rather 
than by any mental government. No better exam- 
ple can be found of this deficiency of philosophic 
dealing than in the artist's great painting of the 
Hemicycle of the Beaux Arts. The theme, which he 
undertook to illustrate, the history of his own art and 
of its great masters — was one to have inspired even a 
dull painter with noble conceptions. Yet by an ar- 
tist so eminent as Delaroche, its great capabilities 
are frittered away in the presentment of subordinate 
and picturesque particular. To this the delineation 
of character is sacrificed. For the mighty and sullen 
genius of the Sistine, figures an old Parisian artificer ; 
the graceful and gentle author of the Stanze and the 
Loggie has a representative in a bal masque habit; 
and the variedly gifted painter of ' The Lord's Sup- 
per' is nearly hidden under his properties as a mem- 
ber of a tableau vivant. In the mere details of all 
these figures, as in those of * Napoleon crossing the 
Alps,' the painter is at home; the drawing of the 
genus homo in its ordinary and casual aspect is usually 
well managed. The characters of the personages are, 
as we have said, generally absent. Dexterity of manual 
appliance directed by scholastic training takes the 
place of creative and suggestive Art. 

" As offering a striking contrast to this manner of 
Delaroche's, we might mention the ' Ugolino' of 
our own Reynolds. There, the mental resources of 
a great thinker take place of all extraneous matter. 
The spectator, little disposed to be critical on the 
fidelity of the appointments of the Italian noble or of 
his family, is absorbed in sympathy with his misfor- 
tunes. His lofty brow reveals the inward struggle of 
high nature — and the man and the father alone en- 
gage our attention. The specific facts of costume are 
lost sight of in the exhibition of human woe in some 
of its most pathetic forms of appeal. A contrast more 
near to the painter's hand may be found by comparing 
the present with a former treatment of the same sub- 
ject oy a compatriot of his own— David, the artist of 
the Republic and the Directory. Inspired with a 
fervor of the classic ages— the models in his day in all 
departments— the Republican painter undertook to 
render to posterity the lineaments of the French Han- 
nibal. The wide and ambitious genius of his hero was 
to be expressed, and he sought a motive that was 
noble and clear. The episodes and accessories cho- 
sen were all such as helped to make sigriifiant the 
victory over obstacles interposed. The view of the 
same subject taken by M. Delaroche depends on the 
recognition of humbler excellencies. With him, the 
end and the means are physical, and his work is to be 
judged of by that lower standard. It would be unjust 
to tax the author of this picture with negligence, for 
the omission of qualities which were never within his 
range, scope, or intent ; elevation of purpose and the 
expression of sentiment. 

" An officer in a French costume, mounted on a 
mule, is conducted by a rough peasant through a dan- 
gerous pass, whose traces are scarcely discernible 
through the deep-lying snow ; and his aid-de-camp is 
just visible in a ravine of the towering Alps. These 
facts are rendered with a fidelity that has not omitted 
the plait of a drapery, the shaggy texture of the four- 
footedaniinal, nor a detail of the harness on his back. 
The drifting and the imbodded snow, the pendant 
circle whicti a solitary sun-ray in a transient moment 



has made — all are given with a truth which will be 
dear to those who exalt the Dutch School for like 
qualities into the foremost rank of excellence But the 
lofty and daring genius that led the humble Lieute- 
nant of Ajaccio to be the ruler and arbiter of the des- 
tinies of the largest part of Europe, will be sought in 
vain in the countenance painted by M. Delaroche. 

Art Gossip from Florence and Rome. 
Crawford's Statue &c. — Correspondents of 
the Athenaeum write as follows : 

" Perhaps the best native sculptor in Florence, now 
that Bartolini is dead, is Santarelli ; and in the hope 
of seeing some work of his chisel, I visited his studio — 
but his last great work he had sent off two or three 
days before to Carrara. It is a female figure, repre- 
senting * La Forza ;' and is intended to form one of 
the group about the great statue of Columbus at Ge- 
noa — which it is supposed will be finished in about 
two years. The readers of the Athenceum will re- 
member a description of the laying the foundation 
stone of this monument four years. since. It will be 
composed of the central figure of Columbus, four fe- 
males illustrative of *La Forza,' < La Scienza,' 'La 
Prudenza,' 'La Fede,' and four bassi-rilievi. Each 
of these several portions was given to a distinct Italian 
artist ; the statue just completed was the part assigned 
to Santarelli. it is that of a female figure seated, 
with her left hand resting on a club. 

"At Rome little is doing. M'Donald has lately 
sent off one or two pieces which he had completed for 
the Queen of England ; and, strangely enough, Gibson 
has brought here the commission for the monument to 
the late Sir Robert Peel, to be erected in Westminster 
Abbey — and that for the statue of the Queen, in- 
tended for Westminster Palace." 

" On the 3rd of November, an announcement 
from the offices of Government stated that the Aca- 
demy of St- Luke is to be re-opened in a few days ; 
but the students are to undergo examination before 
admission, as to the state of their morals and the 
opinions which they profess in politics! So long as 
the ultra-montane regime lasts, Art is to be ruled by 
the police as well as letters. When they issued this 
order the cardinal authorities gave point to it by 
commanding Mr. Hely, an English sculptor (employ- 
ed a few years ago in decorating the New Palace in 
Westminster,) to quit the Roman territories at a few 
days' notice. No offence was alleged; but Mr. Hely's 
sister having married the now celebrated Dr. Achilli, 
it is thought the Monkish Secretary of State takes 
this means of avenging his creed on the convert's con- 
nexions. The Americans seem to be the only people 
in Rome who are suffered to exhibit their political 
aristic and religious heresies with impunity. "We 
spoke a few week3 since of Power's emblematic sta- 
tue of the great Republic of America trampeling un- 
der its feet the kinglv diadem: — wo have now an 
accouut of Mr. Crawford's design for the monument 
to the greatest Hero of that republic. Our Art read- 
ers will remember that this work was a commission 
from the Government of the United States. The 
country desiredto have a monument worthy of Wash- 
ington, and they agreed to pay $100,000 for it. The 
design is original and striking. From the centre of 
a huge block of granite, cut into the form of a star 
with six rays, rises a pedestal, on which stands an 
equestrian statue of the Legislator, sixteen feet in 
height. The six points of the star are surmounted by 
six collosal statues: one of them an allegorical figure 
of Virginia, the hero's birth-place ; three of them sta- 
tues of distinguished generals who were his compan- 
ions in arms, the other two representing statesmen 
who were connected with him in the great struggle 
and succeeded him in the office of President. The 
casting, it is said will bo done either in Paris or Mu- 
nich. All the figures, except that of Virginia, are to 
be in bronze. In further illustration of our remark 
that these Americans do their spiritings in Rome more 
freely than any other people, we may notice the fact 
that they have just obtained permission to build a 
Protestant church — the first ever permitted in the 
Eternal City. Their architects are now at work, 
and in a short time the edifice will rear its head in 
the neighborhood of the ancient tomb of Augustus 
and in the very Via de' Pontifici ! 

Election of President and Associate of 
the Royal Academy. — The Illustrated News 
has the following notices of Mr. Eastlake and 
Mr. Hook :— 

" On Monday last the members of the Royal Acad- 
emy proceeded to the election of their President, in 
the room of the late Sir Martin Archer Shee. Thirty 
Academicians were present, of whom twenty-eight, in 
pursuance of the statutes recorded their votes. The 
result was that Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake was elec- 
ted President by the all but unanimous assent of his 
fellow Academicians. 

"The announcement of the election of the President 



will doubtless be hailed with unanimous satisfaction/ 
It is seldom that the necessary qualifications for fulfill- 
ing this honorable yet highly responsible trust, have 
been more happily combined than in Mr. Eastlake, 
whose name has ever been in the front rank of English 
art, and whose literary labors had shed thereon addi- 
ional lustre. 

" Mr. Eastlake has shown, on several occasions, his 
desire to reform the abuses and remove the restrictions 
which have rendered the Royal Academy obnoxious 
to public censure; and we hope that his administra- 
tion of its affairs will be marked by a judicious reso- 
lution to adapt the institution over which he presides 
to the growing tastes and wants of the country. 

"Benvenuto Cellini, in his picturesque memoirs, re- 
commends every artist who has passed i he age of forty, 
and who has previously produced works of excellence, 
to follow his example, and write his own life. Mr. 
Eastlake has followed this advice, and thus furnished 
materials for tracing his career. 

" Mr. Eastlake , like Hay don, was born at Plymouth, 
a soil congenial to art, for in its environs was also the 
birth-place of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Like Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, and so many before them, Mr. Eastlake 
showed an early aversion to the Latin Grammar. He 
fled the charter-house school ; and a glimpse of Hay- 
dou's picture of " Uentatus," which was at that period 
exhibited at Plymouth, made him a painter. After 
studying in the Academy for two years, under Fuseli, 
he painted a picture of " TheRaising of Jairus' Daughr 
tin-." This won him a patron in the person cf Mr. 
Jeremiah Harman, by whom he was commissioned to 
iiiako studies of the miracles of art, at that time col- 
lected in the Louvre, at Paris, by Napoleon, it was 
here, also, that Lawrence, Haydon, and Wilkie came 
at this time, like so many bees, to suck pictorial honey. 

"Mr. Eastlake made here his first acquaintance 
with the wonders of the Roman art. But the pleasant 
task of copying these old masters for his early patron, 
Mr. Jeremiah Harman, was relinquished on the sud- 
den return of Napoleon from Elba. At a much later 
period, and by a strange freak of fortune, the fallen 
hero became himself the subject of the painter's pencil. 
Mr. Eastlake made a sketch of the ex-Emperor, as he 
appeared from the gangway of the Bellerophon, when 
at anchor in Plymouth roads, interesting as the last de- 
lineation of a noble visage, then untinged with chagrin. 

" During the years 1817 and 1819 Mr. Eastlake vis- 
ited Italy and Greece, rather stirring up their living 
treasures than measuring antiquity with the inch rule 
of the archaeologist. .Nor yet did Mr. Eastlake con- 
fine himself to tlie external forms of art and nature ; 
he then laid the foundation of that intimate knowledge 
of the arts, be they called formative, architectonic, 
plastic, or pictorial, the able elucidation of which ren- 
ders his writings the most valuable repertory of an- 
cient art. Thus, while all the technical skill of ancient 
colorists is found in his stylo of painting, all the prin- ' 
ciples on which Dutch and Venetian masters proceeded 
are found in his writings. 

" Those who reflect on the unceasing labors of the 
Secretary of the Fine Arts Commission will be rather 
inclined to believe that the title of President was alone 
wanting to render Mr. Eastlake the legitimate leader 
of art in England. We need only mention his trans- 
lation of " Goethe's Theory on Colors," the " Notes 
to Kugler," and the " Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting." 

Art in Berlin. — A letter from Berlin states, 
Kaulbach will probably quit us next week, or 
at least so soon as his second great fresco in the 
Museum shall be completed ; in order to resume 
for the winter his duties as Director of the 
Academy of Munich. The sum which he will 
receive for his six great frescos and the orna- 
mental freize, will be 80,000 thalers (£12,000 
sterling) and this is secured to him, as the con- 
tract was made before the existence of a consti- 
tutional budget. With Cornelius this will not 
be the case, but the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion will find some difficulty in meeting the de- 
mand of the famous painter, to whom the com- 
mission was given by the King, for the ornamen- 
tation of the Campo Santo. As the minister 
thinks the sum proposed by Cornelius too high, 
being 90,000 thalers (£13,500), the Chamber 
will, perhaps, hesitate to vote such a sum for- 
this purpose. The colossal equestrian statue of 
Frederick II. by Rauch, together with the acces- 
sory groups, is finished ; it cannot however be 
placed this year, as the granite base is not yet 
ready. The cost of this work amounts to half a 
million of thalers (£75,000), which fortunately 
was provided for before the vote of the Chamber 
was required. — [Art Journal. 
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DESTRUCTION OF LEUTZE' S PAINTING OF WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE, 



We stop the press to announce a most melan- 
-choly event — the irreparable injury of Mr. 
Leutze's large picture, through a fire, by which 
his studio was destroyed. We are permitted to 
make the following extract from a letter just 
received from the artist himself, under date of 
Diisseldorf, November 10th 

"I write to you with a heavy heart, and 
although not bowed down by the misfortune, 
still grieving for frustrated hopes. My picture 
of Washington is so much injured that I must 
give up all hope of being able to finish it with- 
out commencing it entirely anew. Five days 
ago, having just put down my palette to leave 
for dinner, I was startled by a crackling noise be- 
hind me, and on turning, saw the flames bursting 
through the floor of my studio. The apartments 
below were all on fire. All hopes to extinguish 
it seemed vain. Nothing else was left but to 
cut the picture from the frame, as the fire spread 



so rapidly to all appearances, and the smoke be- 
came so dense as to make a stay in the room for 
any length of time impossible. It was the last 
thing we did — the rooms were already cleared 
of every thing. We succeeded perfectly in 'get- 
ting the canvas down, cutting it from the frame 
and rolling it, but the good people outside in 
their zeal to assist, seized it so roughly that it 
was broken in more than five places, and no 
chance of restoring it left. 

" I am particularly grieved to think how much 
longer I shall be detained from going to America. 
I have even thought of going at once and paint- 
ing the picture there. Already I have ordered 
another canvas, and shall go to work upon it at 
once as soon as I receive it. Nothing shall de- 
ter me. 

****** 

" The picture was insured in its unfinished 
state for 3000 Thalers. 

"lam just interrupted in this letter by the 



arrival of the deputies of the Insurance Compa- : 
ny who brought me the money. They will (as 
according to their statutes the injured picture 
is their property) dispose of it by Way of Lottery 
for the benefit of the wives and children of the 
militia of Prussia, who, under the present war- 
like appearances may soon be left without their 
male protectors. Ten thousand chances will ba 
made at one Thaler per chance. The copy -right 
Will be secured to me, as also six months' pos- 
session of the injured, picture to assist me in the. 
repetition. *. "" * * The size, is 20 feet 
4 inches, by 12, or nearly 1-2 feet in height." 

The remainder of the letter contains a most 
interesting account of a visit the artist has been 
paying lately to. the galleries of Vienna and 
Dresden, which we regret our limits no not allow 
us to publish. Our readers will be delighted as 
we have been with the courageous spirit which 
the artist manifests under his affliction. 
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